fingers, wondering at their improbable colour, unable to
decide whether they were white or really pink.
After that the bad days had begun: first the sus-
picions, then the hostility of Madame Rouves, and soon
of everyone else: and at last their separation. And the
tears that Jeanne Rouves had shed on parting, the tears
that had been Catherine's, she wiped again from her
own eyes now.
She had finished the first part of the book. The second
part returned again to Saint-Loup, But the interest
seemed to her to flag with this description of a life that,
from intimate acquaintance with it, she was in a better
position to judge than Michel. In endowing Catherine
with his own melancholy, indeed, Michel had been
portraying himself, not her at all. And not only did
Catherine fail to recognize herself any more, but the
book itself now seemed to her both generalized and dis-
torted. If she had had such feelings at all they had been
quite exceptional. To describe her whole life as being
as sad and depressed as one day may have been seemed
to her mere exaggeration.
On the other hand, what was odious in the character
of her mother she attributed to Michel's persistent re-
sentment: and, taking her stand on that, from the
moment the events portrayed ceased to be real and
became merely imaginary she refused to believe in them,
and denied they could have had such fatal consequences
or presaged such danger. When Madame Rouves, at the
ball, introduced her daughter to her destined husband,
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